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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTOEY OF GEOGRAPHY. 

By Pkof. Bichabd Gottheil, Ph. D., 
Columbia College in the City of New York. 



III. MlMRA 'al sabh'a Klime. 

In continuation of my former contributions to the history of geography 
among the Syrians, 1 I present here a third text. It is taken from a Vatican 
parchment MS. which is dated 1291 of the Greek era (= A. D. 980). According 
to Assemani 2 the codex was written "in coenobio S. Aaron in Sigara ditionis 
Collissurae sub Patriarchis Joanne Antiocheno, et Nina Alexandrino Jacobi- 
tarum." He states further, " Titulus libri Onomasticon, seu lectiones Veteris et 
Novi Testament! juxta traditionem Karkaphitarum." Through the good offices 
of Prof. Ignazio Guidi — the ever ready helper — a copy was made for me by a 
Maronite in Borne, and afterwards collated with the original by Guidi himself. 

Who the author of the little tract is, I am unable to say. In the heading the 
name of Philoponus is mentioned. Whether John the Grammarian 3 is intended 
or not I am uncertain, because of the word ' n as preceding. It might simply be 
an adjective laboris amansA Assemani has referred it to David of Beth Rabban. 5 
But the codex in which this mimra occurs is dated A. D. 980, " onde vedesi che 
l'Autore e anteriore almeno alia fine del secolo. Chi egli forse s'ignora, ne PAsse- 
mani crede che si porsa attribuire il carme a David di Beth Rabban " — as Guidi 
very correctly remarks. Towards the end of the " poem," the author says that on 
some other occasion he has spoken at length on the beauties of the City of Borne. 
But this gives us no further clue. 

The geographical material in the treatise is small. The author is evidently a 
theologian. In a most general way, he sketches the position of the different 
xXiftara, and tells the chief places of interest in them. His information in regard 
to these places he has probably culled from very various sources : it hardly pays 
to go far in search of these sources. Though we learn little from such treatises, 



i Mittteilungen des Akademtech-OrtmtaMsttechen Veretns zu Berlin, No. 3, 1890. Hebbaica, 
VII., p. 39. 

2 B. O., ii., p. 499. 

a Cf. Steinsehneider, Alfarabi, p. 152 sqq. Payne Smith, Col. 3108, where in the gloss of B. B. 
we must read (line 6) rahem ke've. See also Cols. 1573, 1663. 

* B. O., iii., 1, p. 356. 

s Cf. my article, PAOS., May 15-16, 1891, p. exi. Wright, Catalogue, Index, s. v. 

*5 
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we must never forget that in studying the history of a science, we have to note its 
down-hill as well as its upward course. 6 

The treatise is written in poetry — God save the mark ! — according to the 
hepta-syllabic metre of Mar(i) Afrem. Oriental writers were not averse to put- 
ting scientific matter into verse. 7 This is of benefit neither to the form nor to the 
subject matter. Several difficulties which have come up whilst doing the follow- 
ing into English are due to the attempt at a certain poetic form. In some 
cases I have translated quite fearlessly ; but the results have then not been very 
intelligible. 

ys^fS] *»jie? 1 t-»Jj . )Vu\.o ]Sn*. V_i waoJeuanS,."! wkJ^l *a » ., w> ]- f „taj „s? 



. ]&I2vS V2Z5 l^^t^* 
. }cai\i ^-2<><i ]&&*£» 



. ) ViY^m oio~xS _aui i) 
. aajiao] , «Soo-. )Sn*^ 

. ji,^ .uln; ]ftSnn»-i 



e See the very pertinent remarks of Kretschmer, Physische ErdTiunde im Christlichen Mittel- 
alter (Geogr. Abhand, ed. Albrecht Penek, Bd. iv.), Wien, 1889, p. iii, which I have been able to 
consult through the kindness of the Librarian of the American Geographical Society. Kretsch- 
mer's judgment in regard to Syrian writers in geographical matters is not warranted— though 
justified, perhaps, by the material which was at his disposal (pp. 38, 41). Bar 'Ebhraya— not to 
mention Ta'kub 'TJrhaya— was a very different man to Kosmas Indikopleustes (LCB. 1879, Col. 
1707). It is a good showing for BE that he was a firm believer in Antipodes (not avrwi); nearly 
the whole Christian Middle Ages declared against their existence (Kretschmer, p. 54). At the 
end of the Middle Ages some men were put under the ban for holding this view ! (ibid., p. 59). 

' Cf . the grammatical treatises of Syrians, Arabs and Jews in verse. For similar treatises 
written in S'kikas, see Weber, History of Indian Literature, Boston, 1878, p. 230. 
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. )2wOlAJ5 |i\iintn 

. ^oai iSSn; Ij^o-k- ^j-aiD 
. .qui t, In i p VS\ >OkUS 

. ]fSO_»< °-»-^ffi| l^iSOli 
.wtl. i-4 ? p^is] W^| 

. j-iOjjaX ^fio waoo) 

, oi^ ,_dZ|j lilio )Sn*o 
. r^>-^ h^it' jZoaso 

. ) .S y Vi' n - " j .■*« ^V 
.^-P-Ai? p-f-P ^s]o 



. IViYim aij^s ZoX.o 
. -ooirfjsio i^i|] oiojJla 

•iJo-^ ?-l U'j'o^ao 31 

. ]j^a-*/ p<nX Jjm ,-ioo 
.&*!] l^o^s p] usjo 

. j^_]o=5 )&.«fc,nVi-io 

• ovJU^.01? jinnmSo 41 

. ^sj^Aio pal wnais^o 

. — ^pMe )] gift nnSo 

. l^O f A.? lis] j^SVio 

. ^SSI&^O ^OOLS pOj-O 

. OO01J pS]? |}00>\ 51 



, .ogi^iin 



i V - ^ j^l ^oaus 



, i\Vi»V; )l ilV ^ol» ■ )Vi\-i k, ,_•, ^401? ^ooin 



1 Followed by Joo , to which Guidi remarks " In fine della Unea !" 
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• f Vl""' M ©OCT *** M GlS 
]•» ■•"-" )j0VO vJ=oZ OLflO 
•. ^>. %z'l V»JSCT sJSOJj] 

. V*iCtJ5 OCT i-i~ l Vt l \n 

. ib^h^o jioioJj |_aj] 

. 1Za.\5so|? P=-^ ^1° 

. ]*^-m jjai I^AaS) 
. 1Zx*j» sls , mi i.) 



. ,iCT tiCAtt^i >*JJ .—SVoij 

. j.V it \jp;o )?Z]> ^orojio 



. ].i,tnffi oosi nSn * ) Vi « S e 6i 



.^SZ| jOin-iZj 0t1tt.*5 

.Ji.il ir-a- J-»Zjfio 7i 
. jSfiA-im^o ^» 4 >f3 ]^J] 
. tip 4,. ws] - iViio]o 

. ]&j|i? atjjs-.] 0,-Joi 
. jjuoi ]?Z] )-un\ o si 

. ]&J>£SO |Zo-» I. w2J0 

. VUJZ wsl ^dZ iulo 

.. ■ ■•( A ^ftio )t A Mn\"Q 91 

. 1-foi. ws) ,_ioZ Mo 



* Probably 111' r-\J • 
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. s.01 )ZOAtf) jJUd < 4 1 1 iS 

. .ooiJLio 1^.? l^jkas 

• Ip^iell ma A-]? l^'P 

•:• )_» io,_o eoi )SmSn ^.| 

. SVS t>J\ ,— .^2? )&1«' t V 



. J&^^kS )VnfflZ&^c fS-> ioi 



. , iSiSn i W at_.2uao 



. I^d^d )Vn\n oJoi 
. ols — ■i'viS ^-•'-^? }Sm\n 

.,_iia3ol vfc^B ^sjo in 

. \4La, ll)V ^.J 

. <d01O&_i] I ^jSVl i Vl iA\o 131 

. \&£>i v*oi }-.? r JLaia^k. 
. li^.Z ? )Sn.\n pnf isi 



l-iO-i wS| ^ i S l, 1 ^»t 
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. jZa^/NqVur) _ « iViq 
. CLA, m^ jlqNV'O 

. ]r 1r t-J |ZnlVuai 

. iisam asjj|j )-aJ| 






. ^ ]ooiZ }J— »-? U) 



s . Zuj^xZ ills wV^c 

. jvmti jis'j]? )Vu\no 

. ]olX> |lin«ffio i4i 

. |£0i,_. <na ~«f : I * i *'° 
. as^l )-i\v. poi V^ 

. )SnVn.'. |^j]o 11.\Sp 151 
. josi Vac )<-/>. V* jjai 

. oai Via, ji?]? aiAi^ioo 
. |-i\Vi ZS-.50J2 y>S * bo\ 

■ l?j-*-= OI—S»»l» P) 161 

. ^QJfS 'Vcla^ w ^ s r 3 

. l-ocui ^aialAZ y^iZ 

. |Aj:oj — ^ >_Eoi oiii -• *•*■] 

. )VufflZ&la )AJa., Vi,-] fS) i7i 



1 Bead M-^*-c-<£ - 



* Bead |^-««n *Sn*i , 
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. jJ^uo] TWumZZ) >oa^» 

• iZ^-p, jnSVi ZO-yio 
. wJsnVt j)1 j^ngj) oi^Jaas 

. Ijainii ^.| sua , .yum 

. \Ull, <jioo_45 jl tlSn^ 

, |qff7nN in; ](->0)0 
•:• }Vi»\p _io ,-u? ^axo ^-i| 



. IjotJUij j-J^-*- yiNn *o i8i 
. |^j|? gi&Ly&o oi|oj_o waoZo 
. )& .S^V* ]Aoiar> ,£» 
. |-«Ja3 AJjs ,-isZ «^io 

.,-^01 ,-iO ViOiO JL4J 

. jjoi ws) ■ ■ NVi ^A,) Jo^£5 igl 

. ols |Vnm | *Vin; jVu\n 

. b^lDZ] j^JJICLD 

. )Xk-» I&jb^ <-ioZ soi 
. P=lJuc]j Ifsa^ ,^ieZ 

. ] /I i|Sp» ij-sa-*. si^so 
, s^£,'iZ-i \hZ\ oto Z*] 
. J-il^io ot^ £w] ts>o| 31] 
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. V*T>Iao ]Zoio]o 

. |&nn1 watoo|o i~z> 
. —•oucaloJ o£ui] poij 



. »»aJV|ie) jlj aua Zu) 
. li^ai _.ou^ ]onJ jlj 221 

. |1^» ^j^ t-Jukieo 

. ]£1>,n,s |£yM*fS ^-.]o 23i 
. ,_icZ ]X&£> yNnVo 

. ]fc-vn,1> l|_^aJ0 ^ssi-i 241 

, 001 l^Sf*. [Sit; )VuSn 



« Read vrnJollio) 
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. |i^K*p j^jxa Vjuico 
. JijJjS (jolco? ^OOL^ U\ j} Q6l 

. cJLioi* vaoioIso ail il no 
. ^ 4-V; JjJij £_•]) i-a-lo 

. J^s? J2^i. jA^ j] 271 
•1&^A Vi. )i-bS >euJO 
. wCpJ | >V in >-Sj~D fSy 
. VjlJ]> l^S&l ,-ifl.i A^JL 
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: 0|*l« ^-.] <Tks;o]o si_.Zls 



, ) >Si it, )v..V e oJoi 



231 



Discourse by one Philoponos on the seven nAt/iara, in the metre of Mar(i) 
Afrem. May his prayer be with us ! 

Thou hast asked me, O my beloved, in regard to the measurement of the 
Kki/iara. In a few words I will finish off that which [really] demands a long expla- 
nation. In short lines I will draw for thee a great picture of the inhabited world. 
I will speak to thee in metre that there may be in thy understanding a remem- 
brance. According to the number of days which occur in each week, so have the 
wise men divided the face 8 of the whole earth. In seven days are completed the 



« TheSyriac text has l e bhetta, a brick. But the meaning must be as I hare translated. 
Kosmas Indikopleustes has a comparison with the table in the tent of the assembly. Cf . Kretsch- 
mer, PhyHsche Erdkunde im Christltchen Mittelalter, p. 43. 
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measures of times and of years. And so, in seven Kkifiara is comprised the earth 
in its immensity. In the wisdom of those having understanding and according 
to the measurements of the knowing, they have comprehended and estimated 
creation in measurements according to law. The originator was Ptolomy, also 
Peter the philosopher. 9 Wise men followed after him. In a variety of scripts 
those who know beautiful thingsi° filled with their writings the earth. Like 
lillies in the valleys, the beauty of their words sprouted forth. Like a rose 
amoDg the thorns their compilation is pleasant to the eyes. With figures — like 
the color of flowers— they have increased beauty. 11 For the sake of argument 12 
they have composed and written, and in order to make [it] plain, they have made 
use of figures. From one to the other beauty is added by the letters. Now I 
also have come in old age. 13 I speak as has come to me. In poetic measures I 
add knowledge to the reader and to the understanding of his thought. 14 

The number seven is important. In it time passes and commences where it 
ends. Its traces are not clear. There are seven ways to its going. It causes the 
times of things to pass. In the seven miles 15 which the creator has laid down, in 
them it turns. In seven stations 16 it brings to an end the procession of time for 
the first ones and the middle ones. In them they are brought to an end. And 
also as regards those who are to come, in them they find their end. In this num- 
ber — which is made up of five and two days — in it the wise men comprise the time 
which is passed. And in this same number the td.lfia.Ta finish their course. Draw 
near, therefore ; I will give thee the measures of their different stages according 
to miles and parasangs. The God of Creation be praised ! 



9 Whom our author means I am at a loss to say. Fabricius, Btbliotheca Qraeca, Vol. xi., p. 
334, mentions two codices in the Paris Library Petri diaconi et philosophi liber de cyelo et indictione 
(cod. cmxxix.) and one de sole, luna, ac siderihus (cod. mmmlxxxv.) ; but he refers it to Peter the 
Deacon (1092), with what right I do not know, as the Catalogue of the Library is not at my dis- 
posal. Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, Vol. ill., p. 223, doubts the assumption. 

w I read here jZ y i q * . 

" One can understand our author's figure after having seen a MS. of Ptolemy's geography. 
I have had before me the splendid reproduction of the MS. in the Reproduction PhotograpMque 
du Manuscrit grec du monostere au Mont Athos, Paris, 1867. 

12 In translating as I have done, I had in view some of the examples cited in Payne Smith, 
Ool. 2111; but I am not at all certain that I have hit the right thing. Other translations are 
possible. 

isl take hewarta in the sense of "old age"; although Payne Smith, Col. 1231, says "in 
sing, non invenitur pro canis capilis." 

» See the quotation from Chrysostomos in the first line of Payne Smith's account of this 
word, Col. 966. We might also translate " of his reading." 

is I am at a loss to understand to what the writer refers. Or is the word ll^lc to be taken 
in a little different sense ? Payne Smith, Col. 2089, end of first paragraph. 

is I had thought here of the Naxatra or " stations of the moon," about which M. Steinschnei- 
der has discoursed so learnedly {Ueber die Mondstationen (naxatra) und das Buch Arcandatn, 
ZDMG. xviii., p. 118. Cf. also Wellhausen, SMzzen und Vorarbeiten, iii., p. 174. JRAS., 1890, 
p. 328). In Hebrew they are called b at tlm (Steins., p. 149). But their number is much greater. 
And what is behind the tripartite division of men 1 
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The first itXifm commences at the extreme south, where light is plentiful and 
heat is great ; where the sun is strong and in its heat burns the earth. On account 
of its great heat, men [there] are different in character. Their appearance is 
untoward at their birth. They are black and dark with the color of blackness. 
They are men who are naked, and live like wild beasts. Outer India is placed in 
this Klljia. It includes a large tract in which wild animals are found. They are 
men who have to do with the secrets of magic. The number of their days is long 
drawn out, and they live for many years. There are also beasts and birds which 
grow very great in their bodies. There are also there serpents, and great insects 
without number. The men of that place and Kkijw. busy themselves with incanta- 
tions. There are also roots there which have natural powers. There are stones 
good and full of power and healing. In their nature God placed healing for man- 
kind. The stone is called HAON, also idpomKog^ stone ; when it is used intelli- 
gently it is medicine for one afflicted with dropsy. Its length is 605,000 miles 
according to measurement. Its breadth is 1155 miles. This is the first all/ia, and 
these are its measurements. 

In the second liKifia the Kushites live, among whom 18 there are also many who 
are black. They do not make use of incantations and roots as do the Indians. 19 
They are near their neighbors. They know the secrets of wonderful things, and 
the hidden powers of roots. There are also in this place stones and pearls of 
every color. For this Kkijia is near to that land which possesses auapaydoc. It is 
south west of Egypt the strong. Its breadth and its length, also its measurement, 
are like [those of] the first ull/ia. 

In the third nX^a are beautiful cities: Alexandria, the great, the city 
mpxvSivm, Jerusalem the city of kings, Nineveh, Arbel, 20 and Ktesiphon. In this 
third nXifia are men who are wise and astute and clever 21 and who speak with 

knowledge. It is temperate in its air 22 and prosperous on account of its being 

central. 23 In length and breadth it is similar to the first. 

In the fourth Kkijia are placed Spain the renowned, 2«fceA[(]a 24 the godly, 25 
Kpr/Tti the false. 26 And Kyirpo? is placed in it, and Emesa, and 'K-Kdjiua^ and 



n Payne Smith, Cols. 978, 1774. Bar Bahlul, ed. Duval, Col. 610. 

is I am not certain of this translation : but see some passes cited by Payne Smith, Col. 1655. 

is Or should we translate : "They are not as abominable as the Indians. [But] in the [use] 
of incantations and roots they are near (i. e. like) their neighbors " ? 

20 My copy seems to have arba' four— a mistake of the copyist. 

2i I read tullkin. 

22Mycopyhas takyalth, with which I can do nothing. Perhaps taknaith? Bar 'Ebh- 
raya, Chron. Eccl. ii., 278. Bickell, Carmina Nisibena, p. 70. See also note in text. 

2s I have guessed at the meaning of the word m e phall c ghutha. 

J" A yodh must be supplied in the text. 

25 Literally " of the gods." 

26 Epistle to Titus, i, 12. 

2' On the different ways of writing this name see Payne Smith, Cols. 85, 346. Mittheil. dee 
Akad. Or. Ver. iii., pp. 10, 17. 
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Beroea. In it are Urhai and Haran and Nisibis, and Babel and Madai. Knowl- 
edge and belief have taken deep root in it (iM/ia). Therefore kings have made 
war [upon it]. Strong men are known in it, rhetors, and wise men and teachers 
orthodox in their faith. 28 This icXl/ia received the true faith. Men of approved 
understanding have called Jerusalem the city of kings the centre of the earth. 29 
That it is called the centre of the earth is not because it is situated as a point of 
the biapeTpov in regard to the circumference of the earth, but because it was in truth 
the centre of the land of promise when Joshua, the Son of Nun, parted out the 
possession[s] to the twelve tribes. Then the Jews wished that he should give 
them a place for the sacrifices. They said to him, give us a place situated in the 
middle of our possession^, that one tribe be not offended at another, an account 
of the distance of the boundaries. Since it is placed in the middle, a sign of 
peace it shall be unto us. For according to the likeness of the tent of assembly 
the tribes shall be grouped around it. Three shall dwell to the east, three to the 
west, three again to the north, and three to the south. Joshua called it Jerusalem 
because of the people at the middle of the land, at the end of the tribe of Judah 
and the beginning of the tribe of Benjamin. 30 He also called it the middle of the 
earth on account of the division of the children of Noah. For since the possession 
was placed in the middle portion of Shem, from there it took its name, that it 
should be the centre of the earth. But let us leave off from such things and let 
us not add one thing to another. But this («;u>a) also is completed according to 
the measurement of the third. 

In the fifth ulifia is placed the strong city of the kings, /3<dvraa. It is called 
by the name of Ko[n]stantinus. In it is Eome the well-known, 81 which has a cir- 
cumference of forty miles, in which Peter and Paul were placed as pillars. 32 
There is the beauty of prominent men and otP<« 33 of the house of Abraham. 



ss Nestle, Syrische Grammatik, p. 195. Wright, Catalogue, p. 494. a. Frotbingham, Stephen bar 
Sudalli, p. 59. Bar 'Bbhr. Chron. (ed. Bedjan), 89, 4. Payne Smith, Col. 1553, etc. The opposite is 
'udhyayai Subhha, Kayser, Canoncs, p. 5, 14. 

29 Is Ezekiel, v. 5 referred to? of. Warren, Paradise Found, pp. 226, 234. The Syriao text of the 
M e 'arrath Gazze (Lagarde, Mittheil. iii., p. 50) ed. Bezold, p. 14, 4 has the story that Adam was 
created there. In this it follows an old Jewish tradition. But in the Arabic text we read : Kan a 
dhalika-lmaudiu fi wasati-lardi. Cf. Budge, The Bonk of the Bee, p. 17, note. TheTal- 
mud, punning upon the word, says the same thing of Tiberias. See the quotation in Kohut, 

ArOkh Haisalem, iv. 13. 1. See also STIt? |3K, Levy, Chald. Wortbuch., ii., p. 5, Col. 2. 
Sepp. Jerusalem, i, p. 106. 

so I. e., on the border of Judah and Benjamin. 

si Such and more lengthy descriptions of Bome seem to have been current in the Middle 
Ages. Cf. Land., Anecdota Syriaca, iii., p. 323. Mai, Script. Vet. Nov. Coll. x., p. 359. Kayser, Das 
Buch von der Erkenntniss der Wahrheit, p. 144, 10. Ignazio Guidi has published two monographs 
on this subject, II Testo Siriaco della descrizione di Roma nella Storia attribuita a Zacharia Retore 
(Estratto dal Bullettino della Commissione archeologica di Soma, faseicolo iv., anno 1884) Boma, 
1885, and Di un Nuovo Manoscritto del Brevlarium Siriaco, 1891. On p. 68 of this last treatise, 
this part of our text is cited from B. 0., iii., 1 ; p. 256. 

ss Galatians ii., 9 ? ? 

S3 The text has wxoa^^jo] , which from its first citation in Assemani (see above) has been 
translated " Stolae Abrahamicae," which Bernstein and Payne Smith (Col. 300) are, of course, at a 
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There are beautiful pillars and lovely triclinia, beautiful temples and baths in 
number as the days of the year. The whole beauty of the city has been described 
by us on another occasion. 34 In it (icXifia) is the place Thrace, and the dwelling- 
place of the philosophers. It has length and breadth according to the extent of 
one of (i. e. any other) of the nXi/iara. 

The sixth xXl/ta is a northern one, near to the Barbarian people. In it are dif- 
ferent nations and strange lands, many tribes, peoples, and men. In it are Ama- 
zon 35 women who cut off the right breast, that there be to them no impediment in 
battle with warriors. There is not 36 with them a male, nor does a man dwell in 
the house. At a certain time — the day [of which] they observe — they cross over 
the river to a mountain and hold a great banquet. [Many] peoples come to their 
nuptialfs]. 37 From time to time they become with child as do the hinds upon the 
mountains ; and as the birds in their nests they bring men to their beds, and 
receive conception there. Then they return to the place of their dwelling. And 
when these surreptitious conceptions have borne fruit, they kill the male [off- 
springs] of their wombs. I believe that He who forms embryos knows the extent 
of their wickedness, and does not create in their bellies a multitude of males that 
they may be killed ; [but] gives a multitude of females to the mothers accustomed 
to kill. Having pity upon the children, he diminishes [the males] and adds 
females, for these only they bring up : (for) such is their law. The length of 
this (Klifia) and its breath in measurement are as the others. 

The seventh Kklfia is a northern one, and the ex;treme end of the habitable 
globe. There are there Numidians 38 men short-lived. On account of the great 
cold their power and their life are small. Their children are not numer- 
ous. A bad dwelling place is their place of dwelling. They are the Scyth- 
ians, as those who know say. They build for themselves houses of wood, 
made out of shingles which are of a close fibre. 39 They have no houses upon 



loss to understand. I have no doubt that we have here the word orr/Xai, which is written 
\X*4^\ (Payne Smith Col. 299) »]L»^S (Col. 2599) uojijuo (Col. 2600). Bar Bahlul (ed. Duval) 
227, 3 (232, 17) Fiirst, Olossarium Graeeo-Hebraeum, 1891, p. 62. Beth Abhraham = Jews (Payne 
Smith, Col. 479). Guidi, 11 Testo Syriaco, p. 222, 18 gives us the commentary: Ith bah thubh 
dvSpiavTT/ dhan e haSa dh e bheth abhraham w"sara w e haghar wadh e malke dhebh- 
eth dawldh 'esrln w e hamSa. hanon dassek aspieyanos malka, khadh ahr e - 
bhah luriSlem. w e thar'S dhilah dhuri§lem w e sebhwatha 'hranyatha dhan e - 
haSa , i. e. the things which were brought to Rome from Jerusalem by Vespasian. Cf. also Di 
un nuovo rnanoscrttto, p. 63, 3. 

34 Text has I a r b a , thing. 

as Read MJolJio] . cf. Anecaota Syriaca, p. 207, 7. Spictlegium Syriacum, p. 17. 26, and, for the 
description, cf . Budge, The Htitory of Alexander the Great, 1889, pp. 227 sqq. 

36 Text has Ith; but read lait. 

si Really "jollification." 

asTheMS.hasa ris inplaceof a dalath. The same mistake is made in Spieilegium Syria- 
cum, p. 17, 1. Cf. Hebraica, Vol. iii., p. H2. Lee, Theophania (Bng. transl.), p. 193. Low, Ara- 
maeische Pflanzennamen, p. 95, note. 

39 1 have guessed somewhat at this translation. 
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the ground, nor a foundation placed upon a rock. [But] the house is built 
upon wheels, so that he may go where he wills. And the property and the chil- 
dren of the master of the house is with him on his journeys. Wherever there is 
a fitting pasture, there he halts his wagon. The Scythian has no house, that he 
should build up a multitude of stones. He does not make a brick of stone, nor 
has he lime for cement. His house is placed upon a wagon that oxen may be his 
servants. For when the sun is near its setting, they are bound in by fences of 
wood. There is no settlement of men there, nor separate possessions. As there 
are no boundaries laid down for the different nations, they pass on from place to 
place. This is the seventh nVma. Its breadth and length is like [that of] its 
fellows. 



